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DEFENSE AND GROWTH 
A. H. Mastow * 


This paper represents my recent efforts to be a little more academic 
and systematic in this area of growth theory. For once we accept the 
notion of growth, many questions of detail arise. Just how does growth 
take place? Why do children grow or not grow? How do they know 
in which direction to grow? How do they get off in the direction of 
pathology? 

After all, the concepts of self-actualization, growth and self, are all 
high-level abstractions. We need to get closer to actual processes, to 
raw data, to concrete, living happenings. 

Furthermore, these are far goals. Healthily growing infants and 
children don’t live for the sake of far goals or of the distant future; 
they are too busy enjoying themselves and spontaneously living for 
the moment. They are living, not preparing to live. How can they 
manage, just being, spontaneously, not trying to grow, seeking only to 
enjoy the present activity, nevertheless to move forward step by step? 
ie., to grow in a healthy way? to discover their real selves? How can 
we reconcile the facts of Being with the facts of Becoming? Growth 
is not in the pure case a goal out ahead, nor is self-actualization, nor 
is the discovery of Self. In the child, it is not specifically purposed; 
rather it just happens. He doesn’t so much search as find. The laws 
of deficiency-motivation and of purposeful coping do not hold for 
growth, for spontaneity, for creativeness. 

The trouble with a pure Being-Psychology is that it tends to be 
static, not accounting for the facts of movement, direction and growth. 
We tend to describe states of Being, of self-actualization as if they 
were Nirvana states of perfection. Once youre there, you're there, and 
it seems as if all you could do is to rest content in perfection. 

The answer I find satisfactory is a very simple one, namely that 
growth takes place when the next step forward is subjectively more 
delightful, more joyous, more intrinsically satisfying than the last; that 
the only way we can ever know what is right for us is that it feels 
better subjectively than any alternative. The new experience validates 
itself rather than by any outside criterion. It is self-justifying, self- 
validating. 

We don’t do it because it is good for us, or psychologists approve, 

I wish to express my thanks to Drs. Harry Rand, Frances Wilson and James 
Klee for helping me work out the ideas presented in this paper. 

* Dr. Maslow is a member of the staff of Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
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or because somebody told us to, or because it will make us live longer, 
or is good for the species, or because it will bring external rewards, or 
is logical. We do it for the same reason that we choose one dessert 
over another. I have already described this as a basic mechanism for 
falling in love, or for choosing a friend, i.e., kissing one person gives 
more delight than kissing the other, being friends with (a) is more 
satisfying subjectively than being friends with (b). 

In this way, we learn what we are good at, what we really like or 
dislike, what our tastes and judgments and capacities are. In a word, 
this is the way in which we discover the Self and answer the ultimate 
question Who am J? What am I? 

The steps and the choices are taken out of pure spontaneity, from 
within outward. The healthy infant or child, just Being, as part of his 
Being, is randomly, and spontaneously curious, exploratory, wondering, 
interested. Even when he is non-purposeful, non-coping, expressive, 
spontaneous, not motivated by any deficiency of the ordinary sort, he 
tends to try out his powers, to reach out, to be absorbed, fascinated, 
interested, to play, to wonder, to manipulate the world. Exploring, 
manipulating, experiencing, being interested, choosing, delighting, 
enjoying can all be seen as attributes of pure Being, and yet lead to 
Becoming, though in a serendipitous way, fortuitously, unplanned, un- 
anticipated. Spontaneous, creative experience can and does happen 
without expectations, plans, foresight, purpose, or goal.* 

Then arise the inevitable questions, What holds him backP What 
prevents growth? Wherein lies the conflict? What is the alternative 
to growth forward? Why is it so hard and painful for some to grow 
forward? Here we must become more fully aware of the fixative and 
regressive power of ungratified deficiency-needs, of the attractions of 
safety and security, of the functions of defense and protection against 
pain, fear, loss, and threat. 

Every human being has both sets of forces within him. One set 
clings to safety and defensiveness out of fear, tending to regress, hang- 
ing on to the past, afraid to grow away from the primitive communion 
with the mother’s uterus and breast, afraid to take chances, afraid to 
jeopardize what he already has, afraid of independence, freedom and 
separateness. The other set of forces impels him forward toward 
wholeness of Self and uniqueness of Self, toward full functioning of 
all his capacities, toward confidence in the face of the external world 


* “But paradoxically, the art experience cannot be effectively used for this 
purpose or any other. It must be a purposeless activity, as far as we understand 
‘purpose’. It can only be an experience in being—being a human organism doing 
what it must and what it is privileged to do—experiencing life keenly and wholly, 
expending energy and creating beauty in its own style—and the increased sensitiv- 
ity, integrity, efficiency, and feeling of well-being are by-products.” + 
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at the same time that he can accept his deepest, real, unconscious 
Self. 

I can put all this together in a schema, which though very simple, 
is also very powerful, both heuristically and theoretically. This basic 
dilemma or conflict between the defensive forces and the growth trends 
I conceive to be existential, imbedded in the deepest nature of the 
human being, now and forever into the future. If it is diagrammed like 


then we can very easily classify the various mechanisms of growth in 
an uncomplicated way as 


Safety Growth 


a. Enhancing the growthward vectors, e.g., making it more attrac- 
tive and delight producing 

Minimizing the fears of growth 

Minimizing the safetyward vectors, i.e., making it less attractive 
Maximizing the fears of safety, defensiveness, pathology and 
regression. 


Ul o 


We can then add to our basic schema these four sets of valences 


Enhance the dangers Enhance the attractions 
Safety a PERSON » Growth 
Minimize the attractions Minimize the dangers 


Therefore we can consider the process of healthy growth to be a 
never ending series of free choice situations, confronting each individ- 
ual at every point throughout his life, in which he must choose be- 
tween the delights of safety and growth, dependence and independ- 
ence, regression and progression, immaturity and maturity. Safety has 
both anxieties and delights; growth has both anxieties and delights. 
We grow forward when the delights of growth and anxieties of safety 
are greater than the anxieties of growth and the delights of safety. 

So far it sounds like a truism. But it isn’t to psychologists who are 
mostly trying to be objective, public, behavioristic. And it has taken 
many experiments with animals and much theorizing to convince the 
students of animal motivation that they must invoke what P. T. Young 
called a hedonic factor, over and above need-reduction, in order to ex- 
plain the results so far obtained in free-choice experimentation. For 
example, saccharin is not need-reducing in any way and yet white rats 
will choose it over plain water. Its (useless) taste must have some- 
thing to do with it. 

Furthermore, observe that subjective delight in the experience is 
something that we can attribute to any organism, e.g., it applies to the 
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infant as well as the adult, to the animal as well as to the human. 

The possibility that then opens for us is very enticing for the the- 
orist. Perhaps all these high level concepts of Self, Growth, Self- re- 
alization, and Psychological Health can fall into the same system of ex- 
planation with appetite experiments in animals, free choice observa- 
tions in infant feeding, occupational choice, and the rich studies of 
homeostasis. 

Of course this formulation of growth-through-delight also commits 
us to the necessary postulation that what tastes good, is also, in the 
growth sense “better” for us. We rest here on the faith, that if free 
choice is really free and if the chooser is not too sick or frightened to 
choose, he will choose wisely, in a healthy and growthward direction. 

For this postulation there is already much experiment support, but 
it is mostly at the animal level, and much more detailed research is 
necessary with free choice in humans. We must know much more 
than we do about the reasons for bad and unwise choices, at the con- 
stitutional level and at the level of psychodynamics. 

There is another reason why my systematizing side likes this notion 
of growth-through-delight. It is that then I find it possible to tie it in 
nicely with dynamic theory, with all the dynamic theories of Freud, 
Horney, Jung, Fromm and Rank, as well as The Self theories of Rogers, 
Angyal, Allport, Goldstein and of the Growth-and-Being school, Dewey, 
Rasey, Moustakas, Wilson, Perls, Lee, Mearns, etc. (An excellent in- 
troduction to most of these writers is now available.) 

I criticize the Freudians for tending (in the extreme instance) to 
pathologize everything and for not seeing the healthward possibilities 
in the human being, for seeing everything through brown-colored 
glasses. But the growth school (in the extreme instance) is equally 
vulnerable, for they tend to see through rose-colored glasses and gen- 
erally slide over the problems of pathology, of weakness, of failure to 
grow. One is like a theology of evil and sin exclusively; the other is 
like a theology without any evil at all, and is therefore equally incorrect 
and unrealistic. 

One additional relationship between safety and growth must be 
specially mentioned. Apparently growth forward customarily takes 
place in little steps, and each step forward is made possible by the 
feeling of being safe, of operating out into the unknown from a safe 
home port, of daring because retreat is possible. We may use as a par- 
adigm the toddler venturing away from his mother’s knee into strange 
surroundings. Characteristically, he first clings to his mother as he ex- 
plores the room with his eyes. Then he dares a little excursion, con- 
tinually reassuring himself that the mother-security is intact. These 
excursions get more and more extensive. In this way, the child can ex- 
plore a dangerous and unknown world. If suddenly the mother were 
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to disappear, he would be thrown into anxiety, would cease to be in- 
terested in exploring the world, would wish only the return of safety, 
and might even lose his abilities, e.g., instead of daring to walk, he 
might creep. 

I think we may safely generalize this example. Assured safety per- 
mits higher needs and impulses to emerge and to grow towards mas- 
tery. To endanger safety, means regression and movement backward 
to the more basic foundation. What this means is that in the choice 
between giving up safety or giving up growth, safety will ordinarily 
win out. Safety needs are prepotent over growth needs. This means 
an expansion of our basic formula. In general, only a child who feels 
safe dares to grow forward healthily. His safety needs must be grati- 
fied. He can’t be pushed ahead, because the ungratified safety needs 
will remain forever underground, always calling for satisfaction. The 
more safety needs are gratified, the less valence they have for the child, 
the less they will beckon. 

Now, how can we know when the child feels safe enough to dare 
to choose the new step ahead? Ultimately, the only way in which we 
can know is by his choices, which is to say only he can ever really 
know the right moment when the beckoning forces ahead overbalance 
the beckoning forces behind, and courage outweighs fear. 

Ultimately the person, even the child, must choose for himself. 
Nobody can choose for him too often, for this itself enfeebles him, cut- 
ting his self-trust, and confusing his ability to perceive his own internal 
delight in the experience, his own impulses, judgments, and feelings, 
and to differentiate them from the interiorized standards of others.* 


*“From the moment the package is in his hands, he feels free to do what he 
wants with it. He opens it, speculates on what it is, recognizes what it is, ex- 
presses happiness or disappointment, notices the arrangement of the contents, 
finds a book of directions, feels the touch of the steel, the different weights of the 
parts, and their number, and so on. He does all this before he has attempted to 
do a thing with the set. Then comes the thrill of doing something with it. It may 
be only matching one single part with another. Thereby alone he gets a feeling 
of having done something, that he can do something, and that he is not helpless 
with that particular article. Whatever pattern is subsequently followed, whether 
his interest extends to the full utilization of the set and therefore toward further 
gaining a feeling of greater and greater accomplishment, or whether he completely 
discards it, his initial contact with the erector set has been meaningful. 

“The results of active experiencing can be summarized approximately in the 
following way. There is physical, emotional, and intellectual self-involvement; 
there is a recognition and further exploration of one’s abilities; there is initiation 
of activity or creativeness; there is finding out one’s own pace and rhythm and 
the assumption of enough of a task for one’s abilities at that particular time, which 
would include the avoidance of taking on too much; there is gain in skill which 
one can apply to other ‘enterprises, and there is an opportunity each time that one 
has an active part in something, no matter how small, to find out more and more 
what one is interested in. 
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If this is all so, if the child himself must finally make the choice by 
which he grows forward, since only he can know his subjective delight 
experience, then how can we reconcile this ultimate necessity for trust 
in the inner individual with the necessity for help from the environ- 
ment? For he does need help. Without help he will be too frightened 
to dare. How can we help him to grow? Equally important, how can 
we endanger his growth? 

The opposite of the subjective experience of delight (trusting him- 
self) so far as the child is concerned, is the opinion of other people 
(love, respect, approval, admiration, reward from others, trusting 
others rather than himself). Since others are so important and vital 
for the helpless baby and child, fear of losing them (as providers of 
food, love, respect, etc.), is a primal, terrifying danger. Therefore, 
the child, faced with a difficult choice between his own delight ex- 
periences and the experience of approval from others, must generally 
choose approval from others, and then handle his delight by repression 
or letting it die, or not noticing it or controlling it by will-power. In 
general, along with this will develop a disapproval of the delight ex- 
perience, or shame and embarrassment and secretiveness about it, with 
finally, the inability even to experience it.t 


“The above situation may be contrasted with another in which the person 
who brings home the erector set says to the child, ‘Here is an erector set, let me 
open it for you.’ He does so, and then points out all the things in the box, the 
book of directions, the various parts, etc., and, to top it off, he sets about building 
one of the complicated models, let us say, a crane. The child may be much inter- 
ested in what he has seen being done, but let us focus on one aspect of what has 
really been happening. The child has had no opportunity to get himself involved 
with the erector set, with his body, his intelligence, or his feelings, he has had no 
opportunity to match himself up with something that is new for him, to find out 
what he is capable of or to gain further direction for his interests. The building 
of the crane for him may have brought in another factor. It may have left the 
child with an implied demand that he do likewise without his having had an op- 
portunity to prepare himself for any such complicated task. The end becomes the 
objective instead of the experience involved in the process of attaining the objec- 
tive. Also, whatever he may subsequently do by himself will look small and mean 
compared to what had been made for him by someone else. He has not added 
to his total experience for coming up against something new for the next time. In 
other words, he has not grown from within but has had something superimposed 
from the outside. . . . Each bit of active experiencing is an opportunity toward 
finding out what he likes or dislikes, and more and more what he wants to make 
out of himself. It is an essential part of his progress toward the stage of maturity 
and self-direction.” 


+ “How is it possible to lose a self? The treachery, unknown and unthinkable, 
begins with our secret psychic death in childhood—if and when we are not loved 
and are cut off from our spontaneous wishes. (Think: What is left?) But wait— 
it is not just this simple murder of a psyche. That might be written off, the tiny 
victim might even “outgrow” it—but it is a perfect double crime in which he him- 
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The primal choice, the fork in the road, then, is between others’ 
and one’s own self. If the only way to maintain the self is to lose 
others, then the ordinary child will give up the self. This is true for 
the reason already mentioned that safety is a most basic and prepotent 
need for children, more important by far than independence and self- 
actualization. If adults force this choice upon him, of choosing be- 
tween the loss of one vital necessity or another vital necessity, the 
child must choose safety even at the cost of giving up self and growth. 

(In principle there is no need for forcing the child to make such a 
choice. People just do it often, out of their own sicknesses and out of 
ignorance. We know that it is not necessary because we have examples 
enough of children who are offered all these goods simultaneously, at 
no vital cost, who can have safety and love and respect too. ) 

Here we can learn important lessons from the therapy situation, the 
creative educative situation, creative art education and I believe also 
creative dance education. Here where the situation is set up variously 
as permissive, admiring, praising, accepting, safe, gratifying, reassur- 
ing, supporting, unthreatening, non-valuing, non-comparing, that is, 
where the person can feel completely safe and unthreatened, than it 
becomes possible for him to work out and express all sorts of lesser 


self also gradually and unwittingly takes part. He has not been accepted for him- 
self, as he is. 

“Oh, they ‘love’ him, but they want him or force him or expect him to be 
different! Therefore he must be unacceptable. He himself learns to believe it and 
at last even takes it for granted. He has truly given himself up. No matter now 
whether he obeys them, whether he clings, rebels or withdraws—his behavior, his 
performance is all that matters. His center of gravity is in ‘them,’ not in himself— 
yet if he so much as noticed it he’d think it natural enough. And the whole thing 
is entirely plausible; all invisible, automatic, and anonymous! 

“This is the perfect paradox. Everything looks normal; no crime was intended; 
there is no corpse, no guilt. All we can see is the sun rising and setting as usual. 
But what has happened? He has been rejected, not only by them, but by himself. 
(He is actually without a self.) What has he lost? Just the one true and vital 
part of himself: his own yes-feeling, which is his very capacity for growth, his 
root system. But alas, he is not dead. “Life’ goes on, and so must he. From the 
moment he gives himself up, and to the extent that he does so, all unknowingly 
he sets about to create and maintain a pseudo-self. But this is an expediency—a 
‘self’ without wishes. This one shall be loved (or feared) where he is despised, 
strong where he is weak; it shall go through the motions (Oh, but they are 
caricatures!) not for fun or joy but for survival; not simply because it wants to 
move but because it has to obey. This necessity is not life—not his life—it is a 
defense mechanism against death. It is also the machine of death. From now on 
he will be torn apart by compulsive (unconscious) needs or ground by (uncon- 
scious) conflicts into paralysis, every motion and every instant canceling out his 
being, his integrity; and all the while he is disguised as a normal person and ex- 
pected to behave like one! 

“In a word, I saw that we become neurotic seeking or defending a pseudo- 
self, a self-system; and we are neurotic to the extent that we are self-less.” 3 
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delights, e.g., hostility, neurotic dependency. He then tends spontane- 
ously to go on to other delights which outsiders perceive to be “higher” 
or growthward, e.g., love, creativeness, and which he himself will pre- 
fer to the previous delights, once he has experienced them both. (By 
the way it often makes little difference what kind of explicit theory is 
held by the therapist, teacher, “catalyst,” helper, etc. The really good 
therapist who may espouse a pessimistic Freudian theory, acts as if 
growth were possible. The really good teacher who espouses verbally 
a completely rosy and optimistic picture of human nature, will imply 
in actual teaching, a complete understanding and respect for regres- 
sive and defensive forces. It is also possible to have a wonderfully 
realistic and comprehensive philosophy and belie it in practice, in 
therapy, or teaching or parenthood. Only the one who respects sickness 
can teach; only the one who respects health can do therapy. ) 

Part of the paradox in this situation is that in a very real way, even 
the “bad” choice is “good for” the neurotic chooser, or at least under- 
standable and even necessary in terms of his own dynamics. We know 
that tearing away a functional neurotic symptom by force, or by too 
direct a confrontation or interpretation, or by a stress situation which 
cracks the person’s defenses against too painful an insight, can shatter 
the person altogether. This involves us in the question of pace of 
growth. And again the good parent, or therapist or educator practices 
as if he understood that gentleness, sweetness, respect for fear, under- 
standing of the naturalness of defensive and regressive forces, are 
necessary if growth is not to look like an overwhelming danger instead 
of a delightful prospect. He implies that he understands that growth 
can emerge only from safety. He feels that if a person’s defenses are 
very rigid this is for a good reason and he is willing to be patient and 
understanding even though knowing the path in which the child 
“should” go. 

Seen from the dynamic point of view, ultimately all choices are in 
fact wise, if only we grant two kinds of wisdom, Defensive-wisdom and 
Growth-wisdom. Defensiveness can be as wise as daring; it depends 
on the particular person, his particular status and the particular situa- 
tion in which he has to choose. The choice of safety is wise when it 
avoids pain that may be more than the person can bear at the moment. 
If we wish to help him grow (because we know that consistent safety 
choices will bring him to catastrophe in the long run, and will cut him 
off from possibilities that he himself would enjoy if only he could savor 
them ), then all we can do is help him if he asks for help out of suffer- 
ing, or else simultaneously allow him to feel safe and beckon him on- 
ward to try the new experience like the mother whose open arms in- 
vite the baby to try to walk. We can’t force him to grow, we can only 
coax him to, make it more possible for him, in the trust that simply 
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experiencing the new experience will make him prefer it. Only he can 
prefer it; no one can prefer it for him. If it is to become part of him, 
he must like it. If he doesn’t, we must gracefully concede that it is not 
for him. 

This means that the sick child must be respected as much as the 
healthy one, so far as the growth process is concerned. Only when his 
fears are accepted respectfully, can he dare to be bold. We must 
understand that the dark forces are as “normal” as the growth forces. 

This is a ticklish task, for it implies simultaneously that we know 
what is best for him (since we do beckon him on in a direction we 
choose), and also that only he knows what is best for himself in the 
long run. This means that we must offer only, and rarely force. We 
must be quite ready, not only to beckon forward, but to respect retreat 
to lick wounds, to recover strength, to look over the situation from a 
safe vantage point, or even to regress to a previous mastery or a “lower” 
delight, so that courage for growth can be regained. 

And this again is where the helper comes in. He is needed, not 
only for making possible growth forward in the healthy child (by 
being “available” as the child desires) and getting out of his way at 
other times, but much more urgently, by the person who is “stuck” in 
fixation, in rigid defenses, in safety measures which cut off the possi- 
bilities of growth. Neurosis is self-perpetuating; so is character struc- 
ture. We can either wait for life to prove to such a person that his 
system doesn’t work, i.e., by letting him eventually collapse into neu- 
rotic suffering, or else by understanding him and helping him to grow 
by respecting and understanding both his deficiency needs and his 
growth needs. 

This amounts to a revision of Taoistic “let-be,” which often hasn't 
worked because the growing child needs help. It can be formulated 
as “helpful let-be.” It is a loving and respecting Taoism. It recognizes 
not only growth and the specific mechanism which makes it move in 
the right direction, but it also recognizes and respects the fear of 
growth, the slow pace of growth, the blocks, the pathology, the reasons 
for not growing. It recognizes the place, the necessity and the help- 
fulness of the outer environment without yet giving it control. It imple- 
ments inner growth by knowing its mechanisms and by being willing 
to help it instead of merely being hopeful or passively optimistic about 
it. 

All the foregoing may now be related to the general motivation 
theory, set forth in my Motivation and Personality (Harper, 1954) 
particularly the theory of need gratification, which seems to me to be 
the most important single principle underlying all healthy human de- 
velopment. The single holistic principle that binds together the multi- 
plicity of human motives is the tendency for a new and higher need 
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to emerge as the lower need fulfills itself by being sufficiently grati- 
fied. The child who is fortunate enough to grow normally and well gets 
satiated and bored with the delights that he has savored sufficiently, 
and eagerly (without pushing) goes on to higher more complex, de- 
lights as they become available to him without danger or threat. 

This principle can be seen exemplified not only in the deeper 
motivational dynamics of the child but also in microcosm in the de- 
velopment of any of his more modest activities, e.g., in learning to read, 
or skate, or paint, or dance. The child who masters simple words en- 
joys them intensely but doesn’t stay there. In the proper atmosphere 
he spontaneously shows eagerness to go on to more and more new 
words, longer words, more complex sentences, etc. If he is forced to 
stay at the simple level he gets bored and restless with what formerly 
delighted him. He wants to go on, to move, to grow. Only if frustra- 
tion, failure, disapproval, ridicule come at the next step does he fixate 
or regress, and we are then faced with the intricacies of pathological 
dynamics and of neurotic compromises, in which the impulses remain 
alive but unfulfilled, or even of loss of impulse and of capacity.* 

What we wind up with then is a subjective device to add to the 
principle of the hierarchical arrangement of our various needs, a device 
which guides and directs the individual in the direction of “healthy” 


*I think it is possible to apply this general principle to Freudian theory of 
the progression of libidinal stages. The infant in the oral stage, gets most of his 
delights through the mouth. And one in particular which has been neglected is 
that of mastery. We should remember that the only thing an infant can do well 
and efficiently is to suckle. In all else he is inefficient, incapable and if, as I think, 
this is the earliest precursor of self esteem (feeling of mastery), then this is the 
only way in which the infant can experience the delight of mastery (efficiency, 
control, self expression, volition. ) 

But soon he develops other capacities for mastery and control. I mean here 
not only anal control which though correct, has in my opinion, been overplayed. 
Motility and sensory capacities also develop enough during the so-called “anal” 
stage to give feelings of delight and mastery. But what is important for us here 
is that the oral infant tends to play out his oral mastery and to become bored 
with it, just as he becomes bored with milk alone. In a free choice situation, he 
tends to give up the breast and milk in favor of the more complex activities and 
tastes, or anyway to add to the breast these other “higher” developments. Given 
sufficient gratification, free choice and lack of threat, he “grows” out of the oral 
stage and renounces it himself. He doesn’t have to be “kicked upstairs,” or forced 
on to maturity as is so often implied. He chooses to grow on to higher delights, 
to become bored with older ones. Only under the impact of danger, threat, fail- 
ure, frustration, or stress does he tend to regress or fixate; only then does he pre- 
fer safety to growth. Certainly renunciation, delay in gratification and the ability 
to withstand frustration are also necessary for strength, and we know that un- 
bridled gratification is dangerous. And yet it remains true that these qualifications 
are subsidiary to the principle that sufficient gratification of basic needs is sine qua 
non. 
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growth. The principle holds true at any age. Recovering the ability 
to perceive one’s own delights is the best way of rediscovering the 
sacrificed self even in adulthood. The process of therapy helps the 
adult to discover that the childish (repressed) necessity for the ap- 
proval of others no longer need exist in the childish form and degree, 
and that the terror of losing these others with the accompanying fear 
of being weak, helpless and abandoned is no longer realistic and justi- 
fied as it was for the child. For the adult, others can be and should be 
less important than for the child. 
Our final formula then has the following elements: 


1. The healthily spontaneous child, in his spontaneity, from within 
out, in response to his own inner Being, reaches out to the enviroment 
in wonder and interest, and expresses whatever skills he has, 

2. To the extent that he is not crippled by fear, to the extent that 
he feels safe enough to dare. 

3. In this process, that which gives him the delight-experience is 
fortuitously encountered. 

4. He must be safe and self-accepting enough to be able to choose 
and prefer these delights, instead of being frightened by them. 

5. If he can choose these experiences which are validated by the 
experience of delight, then he can return to the experience, repeat it, 
savor it to the point of repletion, satiation or boredom. 

6. At this point, he shows the tendency to go on to more complex, 
richer, experiences and accomplishments in the same sector (again, if 
he feels safe enough to dare. ) 

7. Such experiences not only mean moving on, but have a feedback 
effect on the Self, in the feeling of certainty (“This I like; that I don’t, 
for sure’); of capability, mastery, self-trust, self-esteem. 

8. In this never ending series of choices of which life consists, the 
choice may generally be schematized as between safety (or, more 
broadly, defensiveness) and growth, and since only that child doesn’t 
need safety who already has it, we may expect the growth choice to be 
made by the safety-need gratified child. Only he can afford to be bold. 

9. In order to be able to choose in accord with his own nature and 
to develop it, the child must be permitted to retain the subjective ex- 
perience of delight as the criterion of the correct choice for him. The 
alternative criterion is making the choice in terms of the wish of 
another person. The Self is lost when this happens. Also this consti- 
tutes restricting the choice to safety alone, since the child will give up 
trust in his own delight-criterion out of fear (of losing protection, love, 
etc.). 
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10. If the choice is really a free one, and if the child is not crippled 
then we may expect him ordinarily, to choose progression forward.* 
11. The evidence indicates that what delights the healthy child, 
what tastes good for him, is also “best” for him in terms of far goals 
as perceivable by the spectator. 
12. In this process the environment (parents, therapists, teachers ) 
is important in various ways, even though the ultimate choice must 


be made by the child: 


a. it can gratify his basic needs for safety, belongingness, love and 
respect, so that he can feel unthreatened, autonomous, interested 
and spontaneous and thus dare to choose the unknown; 

b. it can help by making the growth choice positively attractive 
and less dangerous, and by making the regressive choice less 
attractive and more costly. 

13. In this way the psychology of Being and the psychology of 

Becoming can be reconciled, and the child, simply being himself, can 
yet move forward and grow. 
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* A kind of pseudo-growth takes place very commonly when the person tries 
(by repression, denial, reaction-formation, etc.) to convince himself that an un- 
gratified basic need has really been gratified, or doesn’t exist. He then permits 
himself to grow on to higher-need-levels, which of course, forever after, rest on a 
very shaky foundation. I call this “pseudo-growth by bypassing the ungratified 
need.” Such a need perseverates forever as an unconscious force (repetition 
compulsion ). 
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